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“..Constant as the Northern Star ” 


In the northern sky almost directly above the Pole, 
the North Star has for centuries been the mariner’s 
guide through the darkness of the night. 

There is also a constant guide by which the New 
York Life Insurance Company has steered its course 
through all the wars, panics, and epidemics since it 
was founded on April 12, 1845. It is this principle: 
“Safety is always the first consideration . . . Nothing 
else is so important.” 

For nearly a century the New York Life Insurance 
Company has fulfilled its every obligation to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries * x * The Company operates 


Tue Spwecrator, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. 
second class matter Oct, 6, 1932, at the Post Office, Philadelphia, 
per annum. Volume CXLVII, 


Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


under the most stringent laws for the protection of 
policyholders * * * It has always been a mutual com- 
pany, has never had a stockholder, and pays dividends 
to policyholders only * * * New York Life representa- 
tives have a unique incentive to render the best pos- 
sible service to their clients under a special agency 
plan which promotes and rewards long continuity of 
service and benefits all concerned—the policyholder, 
the beneficiary, the agent and the Company. 

Before you buy your next policy, have a talk with 
a New York Life representative in your community, 
He may be able to help you. 


—————— 
Entered a& 
Subscription price $2.00) 
Number II, July 17, 1941 
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... OUT IN FRONT... 


The men whose photographs appear here are the current officers of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. For their titles and company affiliations see Page 12 


E. J. FAULKNER F. B. ALLDREDGE 


E. G. TRIMBLE, JR. 


PROTECTION 


Win. 





WK The life underwriter earns his livelihood by 


convincing others of the need for protection. 
There is an important kind of protection he 
can acquire for himself . . protection against 
diminishing commission income. To do this 


he must be alert to changing sales trends. 


The Etna Life Insurance School offers a time- 
ly course in planned salesmanship that enables 
Etna Life salesmen—new or established—to be- 
come proficient in the practice of the latest 


field-tested life insurance sales techniques. 





The next five-week session begins on July 28, 1941 


Write to the ATNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL ° HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT /or booklet. 
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A Way to Peace 


life may be or through what religious doctrine one reaches 

appreciation of the Almighty and his omniscience, there comes 
to the ken of man recognition of the great equalizing force that 
rules life and fortune. 

The evil that men do is offset by the good they accomplish. 
The sorrow that comes to all is offset by the joy that each one 
sometime knows. The suffering that sin and crime inflict is soft- 
ened by the happiness that comes through charity and self-sacri- 
fice. Faith and hope in the future have brought courage and 
victory in the face of yesterday’s overwhelming disaster. Through 
every war cloud the beacon light of peace gleams. Even in 
years of greatest serenity discord is rising, jealousies and envies 
are festering and the scene of a new carnage is being prepared 
for a day all too soon to dawn. This is in accord with the im- 
mutable law of the universe. So in the moral order as in the 
physical world, man may expect a future based on his present 
attitude and action. This rule of life, of retribution and of bal- 
ance applies to the individual as it does to a nation or a race. 

In the present day, war, with its accompanying sorrows, death 
and dismemberment, destruction and devastation, is the inevitable 
debt that is owed and that must be paid because man violated his 
inborn disposition towards love of fellow-man and ignored his 
instinctive promptings to a belief and trust in God. Those in- 
fluences for good which inspire acts of love and faith were stag- 
nated in ill directed, sophisticated realism. Hope for a contented 
future through rigid adherence to truth and goodness is sub- 
merged in a lust for the day’s pleasures. If man refuses to 
refrain from selfish and obnoxious policies and turns his back on 
a faith in Providence, then there can be no quarrel with that law 
of life which demands that the weakness of man be strengthened 
in the crucible of worldwide conflict. From war a peace will 
come based on a better understanding among the peopies of the 
earth. 

Life insurance has come to be an integral part of the economic 
and social life of the individual and the nation, because it con- 
tributes to the financial balance essential to the sound develop- 
ment of the individual, his family and his country. Life 
insurance owes its growth to a willingness to sacrifice today’s 
enjoyment so that happiness may be the lot of others in some day 
to come. It is prompted by love and entails a faith in the efficacy 
of the works of fellow-men. Through life insurance, present sur- 
plus, present savings and present investing ability may be trans- 
mitted to future needs and future pleasures. 


TV ite world is one of balance. Whatever one’s philosophy of 
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U.S. Wage and Hour Law 


Some Highlights on the Effect of the Fair Labor 


Standards Act as Applied to the Insurance Business 


BY GENERAL PHILIP B. FLEMING 


Administrator for the Wage and Hour Division 
of the United States Department of Labor 


HENEVER I come in contact 

with anybody in the insurance 

field I am reminded of a close 
personal friend, an insurance man, 
whose favorite story has to do with 
his first day on the job. 

“What experience have you had in 
the insurance field?” asked the divi- 
sion chief to whom he was assigned. 

“Why, none,” my friend told him. 

“None at all?” the executive pur- 
sued. 

“No, sir. I admitted that in my 
application for the position,” my 
friend answered, by this time some- 
what perplexed. 

“Fine, fine!” came the reply. “Then 
you have nothing to forget.”’ 

I might add that my friend has been 
in the insurance business ever since 

a matter of some 25 years. My 
own insurance experience has only 
been over the last two years—lI feel 
that. as Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Law, I, too, am something 


of an insurance man. I am helping 


to insure the lives, health, and hap- 
piness of millions of American work- 
ers who are affected by this law. In 
that capacity I am accepting the invi- 
tation of The Spectator to point out 
the aims of the Fair Labor Standards 
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Especially written for The Spectator 


Act, the extent of its coverage with 
respect to the insurance field, and how 
the insurance business is expected to 
comply. 

I also hope to show some of the 
benefits that accrue to the insurance 
world through operation of the Act. 

Right here at the start, I would like 
to express my appreciation to those 
members and representatives of the 
insurance business who are so care- 
fully and conscientiously collaborat- 
ing with the Wage and Hour Division 
in an effort to insure complete com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act throughout the 
insurance world. This compliance pro- 
gram is not yet in affect, of course, 
other than to the extent that individ- 
ual companies are voluntarily cooper- 
ating. 

However. when the plan has been 
completed and accepted, insurance 
men will know to the T, so to speak, 
all the details as to their status under 
the Act. Among other things, I might 
say now, the program includes an 
analysis, by the Division, of the types 
of positions in the insurance business 
which are exempt from the wage and 
hour provisions, and which are not. 

Commonly known as the Wage and 





Hour Law, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act has as its goal the correction of 
labor conditions which the Congress 
of the United States, in adopting the 
law in 1938 
mental to the maintenance of the 


declared were “detri- 


minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers.” 

Congress found that existence of 
such conditions, in industries engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce, have at least five ill-effects. 
First, they cause commerce and the 
channels and instrumentalities of com- 
merce to be used to spread and per- 
petuate such unsatisfactory labor con- 
ditions among the workers of the 
Second, they burden 
commerce and the free flow of goods 
in commerce. Third, they constitute 
an unfair method of competition in 
Fourth, they lead to labor 
disputes burdening and obstructing 


several states. 


commerce. 


commerce and the free flow of goods 
in commerce. And, fifth, Congress 
found, such conditions interfere with 
the orderly and fair marketing of 
goods in commerce. 

Aimed to eliminate those evils and 
to spread employment and earning 
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power, the Wage and Hour Law estab- 
lished a minimum hourly wage and 
a standard workweek for employees 
engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. 

Insurance men, of course, are gen- 
erally familiar with these wage and 
hour requirements. They know that 
covered workers must be paid at least 
80 cents an hour and must receive 
at least time and a half their regu- 
larly hourly rate of pay for every 
hour worked beyond 40 in any single 
workweek. 

Estimates indicate that some 300,- 
000 workers immediately received 
wage increases when the Act went 
into effect in October, 1938. Nearly 
700,000 workers received increases 
when 30 cents an hour became the 
minimum in 1939. More than 600,000 
received pay increases under wage 
orders. Many thousands have had 
their former long hours cut with no 
reduction in wages, and others, re- 
quired to sacrifice their time over 40 
hours for their employers’ benefit, are 
receiving a little extra pay in return. 

Best of all, for everybody—wage 
earners and businessmen alike—is the 
fact that purchasing power is being 
diffused and sales of all sorts of goods 
are being siimulated. This year, the 
total wage increase directly due to 
Wage-Hour benefits is estimated at 
$100,000,000. 

Throughout the country since the 
law went into effect, some $9,000,000 
in legally earned but unpaid wages 
has been ordered paid to wage earn- 
ers in all types of employment. I 
don’t believe .here is an industrial 
insurance company in the country that 
has not felt the effect of these restitu- 
tions in the form of suddenly paid-up 
insurance loans, reduction of cash sur- 
renders, or new business written. 

I sincerely believe that the insur- 
ance field is one which has felt direct- 
ly the beneficial effects of the Wage 
and Hour Law. Certainly insurance 
men realize the tie-in between the law 
and their own business, since insur- 
ance programs are based on the same 
principles as those on which this law 
is founded—improving the welfare of 
the American people. Better work- 
ing conditions, wages at least sufficient 
to provide more of the necessities of 
life. and reasonable working hours 
tend to promote the welfare of work- 
ers by lessening the risk of those in- 
dustrial accidents due to fatigue and 
lack of resistance. I’m sure that in- 
Surance companies prefer to mark 
policies “paid up,” rather than “death 
claim settled” within a few years fol- 
lowing their issuance. 

Some people are agitating against 
time and a half for overtime work 
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In the penetrating article which General Fleming has here written, the 
problems of the question as they affect insurance of all kinds are fully 
reviewed. Usually articles of this nature are aimed at only one phase of 
the business, but herein the author has made a comprehensive survey. 
His delineation of the compliance program now being developed be- 
tween the Wage and Hour Division and the insurance business is unique 
and has not heretofore been set forth. It is to be noted particularly as 
another instance in which government and the insurance business are 
seeking an open examination of matters which obviously concern the 


interests of both. 
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as required by the Wage and Hour 
Law. If they are genuinely interest- 
ed in bringing about the most produc- 
tive use of man power in our national 
defense program, and not simply in 
scrapping hard-won labor standards, 
I can tell them where they might 
apply their ingenuity to better ad- 
vantage. They might do something 
to reduce the appalling loss due to 
industrial accidents. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that in 1940 a billion and a half 
man-hours of labor were lost because 
of accidents most of which could have 
been prevented. If that labor power 
could have been conserved and prop- 
erly direcied, it would have sufficed to 
build 15,000 to 18,000 big bombers, 
30,000 medium bombers, 75,000 or 
more fighter planes, 450 submarines, 
375 destroyers, or 45 battleships. 

As a matter of fact, for every day 


A RECENT POR- 
TRAIT OF GEN- 
ERAL PHILIP B. 
FLEMING. 







lost last year because of strikes, four 
days were lost because of industrial 
accidents. While there is much “view- 
ing with alarm” where strikes are 
concerned—much of it no doubt justi- 
fied—and while there is much thun- 
dering against time and a half for 
overtime, very few seem to be much 
concerned about the far graver prob- 
lem represented by the killing and 
maiming of workers. Surely we are 
not so naive as to believe that we 
can solve all of our great defense 
problems simply by scrapping the 
Wage and Hour Law. 

What industrial accidents mean in 
medical, hospital, burial and conpen- 
sation costs, of course, is something 
about which readers of this publica- 
tion are well informed. 

With respect to the law itself, I 
would emphasize that it does not limit 
the working hours of covered em- 
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ployees to 40 hours a week. There is 
no arbitrary hours limitation in any 
part of the law, which merely states 
that covered workers who are not 
exempt must be paid at least time 
and a half their regular rate of pay 
for each hour of work beyond 40 
in any single workweek. 

Overtime work. properly compen- 
sated, is not prohibited. However, 
one of the effects of the Wage and 
Hour Law is to increase employment 
by giving the employer an incentive 
to eliminate overtime and to hire more 
workers. Congress not only sought 
to protect all workers entitled to the 
benefits of the Act, but also to pro- 
vide a more equitable basis for busi- 





ness competition by curbing those em- 
ployers who had been securing com- 
petitive advantages by underpaying 
labor. 

Of course, any fair-minded person 
recognizes that 30 cenis an hour is 
far from a munificent income. For 
40 hours a week that rate yields a 
wage of just $12. The Congress of 
the United States in establishing that 
wage for the present did not intend 
it to be the final goal of the law. 
The general minimum wage prescribed 
for covered employees will be 40 cents 
an hour beginning in October, 1945. 
In the meantime, in accordance with 
provisions of the law, we are estab- 
lishing higher minimum wages, up to 





That’s a homey old-fashioned expression, but it 
often indicates that the speaker has been doing 


some thinking. 


For instance, there’s the man who called 
in his insurance agent just before he 
and his family started on their vacations. 


“| don't expect a thing to happen to me 
on this trip,”’ he tells the life insurance 
man, “but men are dying every day. 
Maybe | ought to have a little more 
protection—just in case.” 


A wise decision 
and 
fair to his dependents. 





Ged? eudential 


Insurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 


Company of America 








40 cents an hour, for specific indus- 
tries. These special minima, in force 
in a score of industries thus far are 
established following recommendations 
made to me, by special industry com- 
mittees composed of employers and 
employees in ihe industry under con- 
sideration, and of the public, each 
in equal number. Wage orders have 
been issued for the textile industry, 
railroads, and the apparel, luggage 
and leather goods, woolens, shoes, 
and other industries. 


Legal Application 

It is my opinion that the Wage and 
Your Law is generally applicable to 
employees of insurance companies. It 
is also my opinion that the Act is 
generally applicable io employees in 
branch offices of insurance companies 
located in the various states. Em- 
ployees of an insurance agency rep- 
resenting one or more companies will 
be covered by the Act if the agency 
sells in more than one state. If such 
an agency represents out-of-state com- 
panies and sells exclusively in the 
state in which it is located it may 
well be that the employees are covered 
by the Act, but the Wage and Hou: 
Division is not presently prepared to 
take a position in those cases. This 
means that we will not institute en- 
forcement proceedings in such cases 
until a position has been taken and 
adequate notice thereof given. Of 
course this policy does not affect the 
rights of employees to sue and if 
successful to recover double their un- 
paid minimum wages and overtime 
(as provided in the law). 

The policy of the Wage and Hour 
Division is to be helpful—to aid em- 
ployers in complying with the law 
rather than wait for them to get in 
trouble and then pounce on them. We 
telieve that virtually all American 
employers want to comply to the full 
with no more “outs” than those they 
may reasonably be entitled to. We 
in the Division are trying constantly 
to have the law thoroughly understood 
by all who are affected by it. 

The home office staff of any in- 
surance company which does busi- 
ness in more than one state is gen- 
erally within the coverage of the Act. 
However, some particular employees 
among those in a home office may be 
exempt. Section 13(a)(1) of the Act 
declares that the wage and hour pro- 
visions of ihe law do not apply te 
“any employee employed in a_ bona 
fide executive, administrative, profes- 
sional or local retailing capacity, oF 
in the capacity of outside salesman 
(as such terms are defined and de 
limited by regulations of the Admin- 
istrator).” 
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As far as insurance companies are 
concerned, the “or local retailing ca- 
pacity” part of the above phrase is 
generally irrelevant, but discussion 
of the remaining jobs as they are “de- 
fined and delimited by regulations* 
of the Administrator” may be help- 
ful. 

(*Part 541, Code of Federal Regulations, 
defining these exemptions in detail. Copies 
are aVailable without charge from Wage- 
Hour offices in the principal cities or di- 
rect from the Wage and Hour Division, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
Dp. Cc. An “Employers’ Digest” generally 
discussing compliance from the employer's 
angle and briefly outlining all provisions 
of the law, is also available free.) 

To be exempt from the minimum 
wage and maximum hour provisions 
of the law on the grounds that he 
is an “executive,” any employee so 
classified must be one whose primary 
duty : 

“(A) Consists of the management 
of the establishment in which he is 
employed or of a customarily recog- 
nized department or subdivision there- 
of, and (B) who customarily and reg- 
ularly directs the work of other 
employees therein, and (C) who has 
the authority to hire or fire other em- 
ployees or whose suggestions and 
recommendations as to the hiring or 
firing and as to the advancement and 
promotion or any other change of 
status of other employees will be 
given particular weight, and (D) who 
customarily and regularly exercises 
discretionary powers, and (E) who 
is compensated for his services on a 
salary basis at not less than $30 per 
week (exclusive of board, lodging, or 
other facilities), and (F) whose 
hours of work of the same nature as 
that performed by nonexempt em- 
ployees do not exceed 20 per cent of 
the number of hours worked in the 
workweek by the nonexempt em- 
ployees under his direction; provided 
that this subsection (F) shall not ap- 
ply in the case of an employee who is 
in sole charge of an independent es- 
tablishment or a physically separated 
branch establishment.” 


Definition Described 


I frankly admit that this definition, 
to use a colloquialism which I believe 
originated in the Army, is quite a 
“mouthful.” It is almost as hard to 
read as the fine print on the back of 
the older insurance policies—a meth- 
od of policy printing which, I am 
happy to have noticed, is being rap- 
idly superseded by the practice of 
allowing the policyholder to under- 
stand fully just how much and what 
kind of protection he is buying. This 
definition of an executive’s duties was 
made following a lengthy series of 
discussions and months of thoughtful 











study on the part of my staff and my- 
self with the cooperation and collab- 
oration of leaders in the nation’s in- 
dustry, commerce, and, of course 
labor. Many angles and eventualities 
had to be considered, and it was to 
guard against possible abuses of the 
definition that it was written in its 
final, extremely detailed form. 

I believe that it is a fair definition. 
It eliminates the possibility of slip- 
shod overtime practices and the ex- 
ploitation of any employee as regards 
his hours of work. 

All six of the “executive” require- 
ments must be fulfilled to merit the 
executive exemption. The employee 
whose job meets with four, or even 
five, of the requirements cannot be 
exempted; it’s “all or nothing.” 

Of course, the exemption cannot 
be extended to any employee either 
in a home office or at a general agency 
or elsewhere until a careful survey 
of his duties, in line with the above 
specifications, has been made; but it 
may be said that, normally, a general 
agent in sole charge of a branch office 
of an insurance company, and who 
supervises at least two other em- 
ployees in addition to performing 
other duties in accordance with our 
definition, would appear to be exempt. 
Also likely to be exempt are terri- 
torial managers, whose duties are 
somewhat comparable to those of gen- 
eral agents. The operating staffs 


’ 


under such general agents or terri- 
torial managers, of course, would be 
covered, just as are the general cler- 
ical staffs in home offices. 


I might insert here a brief explana- 
tion of these exemptions. When the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was passed, 
it was felt that all employees engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce should be entitled to its benefits. 
The overtime provisions were included 
basically as a “spread the work” de- 
vice; that is, Congress foresaw that 
the time-and-a-half requirement for 
time worked over 40 hours would 
cause many employers to hire addi- 
tional help rather than pay the addi- 
tional wage. We still have more than 
6,000,000 people in the country with- 
out jobs, despite the demand occa- 
sioned by the current defense pro- 
gram. So generally, there seems to 
be plenty of help available for the 
rank-and-file positions. 


Exempting Key Persons 

Good “key” people are often hard 
to find, and expensive to keep. So if 
a law required that these people of 
responsibility be paid time-and-a-half 
their regular good rate of pay for 
overtime which is demanded by the 
very nature of the job itself, that law 
would be unjust indeed, hence the 
exemptions authorized in the Wage 
and Hour Law for people engaged as 
executives, administrative employees 
and professionals. 

Outside salesmen, too, are similarly 
exempt from the wage and hour pro- 
visions since their duties are generally 
performed with liitle or no control 
by the employer of their working 
hours. Many insurance solicitors will 
be entitled to this exemption for out- 
side salesmen. Some solicitors have a 
drawing account or salary with or 
without commission, but a great num- 
ber usually operate on a straight com- 
mission basis. Without regard to 
their financial arrangements, exemp- 
tion from the wage and hour provi- 
sions of the law may be claimed for 
employees whose conditions of employ- 
ment meet with the Division’s defini- 
tion covering outside salesmen, which 
requires that such an employee must 
be one who: 

“(A) is employed for the purpose 
of and who is customarily and reg- 
ularly engaged away from his em- 
ployer’s place or places of business 
in (1) making sales within the mean- 
ing of Section 3(k) of the act; or (2) 
obtaining orders or contracts for the 
use of facilities for which a considera- 
tion will be paid by the client or cus- 
tomer, and (B) whose hours of work 
of the same nature as that performed 
by nonexempt employees do not exceed 
20 per cent of the number of hours 
worked in the workweek by such non- 
exempt employees; provided that work 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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the Limited Benefit hereafter defined: 


(b 


~— 


localities; or 


changed or converted. 


this 15th day of July, 1941. 





INCONTESTABILITY 


The clause in this Policy entitled “Incontestability" is hereby amended 
by inserting, after the words “except for non-payment of premium," the 
words “and except as to the provisions of the "War and Aviation Clause’ 
attached hereto and constituting part of this Policy." 

In Witness Whereof, the SOUTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has caused this Rider to be signed at its Home Office in Greenville, S. C.., 


*Also used by Liberty Life Insurance Company. 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Rider attached to and made a part of 
Policy No. Sample on the life of John H. Doe, the Insured 


WAR AND AVIATION CLAUSE* 


It is hereby expressly provided that, notwithstanding any contrary pro- 
visions of this Policy, if the Policy becomes a claim by the death of the 
Insured under any of the following conditions, the amount payable shall be 


(a) If the Insured dies, from any cause whatever, while serving, whether 
within or beyond the geographic boundaries of the continental 
United States of America and the Dominion of Canada (hereafter 
called the Home Areas) in the military or naval forces of any nation 
at war, or if the Insured dies, as a direct or indirect result of in- 
juries or disease incurred or contracted while so serving in a military 
or naval force, within six months of the termination of such service; or 
If the Insured, while not in any military or naval service, dies as a 
direct or indirect result of any act of war while traveling or residing 
anywhere except (1) within the Home Areas or (2) within one of 
the territories and possessions of the United States or (3) while in 
transit on a ship of United States registry en route between two such 


(c) If the Insured dies as a direct or indirect result of service, travel 
or flight of any kind of aircraft operated for military or naval pur- 
poses or for aviation training of any sort, whether within or beyond 
the Home Areas and whether or not a state of war exists. 

The Limited Benefit referred to above shall consist of the lesser of (1) 
the return of the premiums paid on this Policy together with compound in- 
terest at the rate of 3% per annum and (2) the amount of insurance which 
would be payable in the absence of this Rider; but from such lesser amount 
shall be deducted any indebtedness to the Company under this Policy. 

For the purposes of this Rider, the “continental United States of America” 
shall be construed to exclude Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone, and 
therefore such possessions are not included in the Home Areas. The expres- 
sion “nation at war" shall be deemed to include any nation or government 
whose armed forces are wholly or partly engaged in conflict with the armed 
forces of another government, whether or not the other government is 
recognized and whether or not a state of war has been declared to exist. 

It is further expressly provided that if this Policy contains provisions for 
benefits in the event of the total and permanent disability of the Insured, 
then anything contained therein to the contrary notwithstanding, such bene- 
fits will not be allowed if disability is due to injuries or disease incurred or 
contracted while the Insured was in military or naval service as in (a) above, 
or if disability is due to injuries or disease incurred or contracted as a direct 
or indirect result of any act of war while the Insured was traveling or re- 
siding as in (b) above, or if disability is due to injuries sustained while the 
Insured was engaged in aviation activities as in (c) above. 

These provisions shall also apply in event this Policy is continued as Paid- 
Up Insurance or Extended Term Insurance in accordance with the Non-for- 
feiture Options of this Policy, and to any policy to which this Policy may be 








Provident L. & A. 
Increases Annuity Rates 


In order to bring annuity rates into 
line with current investment returns, 
Provident Life and Accident, Chatta- 
nooga, is announcing increases effec- 
tive June 1, 1941, on immediate cash 
refund and immediate life annuity 
premiums. This is the first upward 
change made by the company in an- 
nuity rates over a five-year period. 

Typical of the new annuity rates 
are the following: 
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Price of $1000 will 
Age $10 purchase 
F Monthly monthly 
45 $3049.32 $3.28 
55 2654.76 3.77 
65 2244.60 4.46 
75 1841.16 5.43 


Immediate Life Annuity Premiums 


45 $2809. 08 $3.56 
55 2307.36 4.33 
65 1781.52 5.61 
75 1275.24 7.84 



































































Atlantie’s New Home 


Defense Policy 

The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, has an- 
nounced a new policy contract called 
the home defense. The purpose of 
this plan is to provide a monthly in- 
come to the beneficiary upon the death 
of the insured during what would 
have been his normal earning period, 
that is, from the time of his death 
until he would have been 65 years 
old. The uxit of income is $10 per 
month. 

The period of income would be 
from the time of the death of the in- 
sured until insured would have been 
65 years old. In the event of death 
during the years immediately preced- 
ing age 65, the income will be payable 
for a few years beyond 65. The premi- 
um is the same for all ages. For each 
$10.00 unit of income without disabil- 
ity, premiums are: annual, $22.50; 
semi-annual, $11.48; quarterly, $5.85. 
Policies are issued on a non-partici- 
pating basis only. No cash loan, 
paid-up or extended insurance values 
are available, as it is term insurance. 
Policies are issued with waiver of 
premium disability only through age 
50. Double indemnity is not issued 
on this plan. The plan is issued on 
male lives only from ages 20-54 in- 
clusive. Minimum amount issued is 
2% units. 

Proceeds of the policy will be pay- 
able only as income unless no bene- 
ficiary survives the insured, or the 
beneficiary dies before all guaranteed 
monthly installments have been paid. 

The policy may be converted to a 
non-participating Life or Endowment 
plan of an amount equal to that 
which the annual premium of the 
Home Defense Policy will purchase 
at attained age. Conversion will be 
made only at the attained age of the 
insured and without evidence of in- 
surability and must be made on or 
before the anniversary nearest the 
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John Hancock Changes 
Interest Rate 

President Guy W. Cox has an- 
nounced that the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company will 
make effective a basic interest rate of 
2% per cent for all optional settle- 
ments and annuity provisions which 
appear in the company’s insurance 
policies and also in the supplementary 
contracts used for other features. 
This change will go into effect on poli- 
cies issued beginning August 1, 1941. 
and brings the company’s life insur- 
ance policies into line with its annuity 
contracts on which the basic interest 
rate was recently reduced to 2% per 
cent. 


Security Mutual Revises 
Dividend Seale 

The Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., recently announced 
that dividends will be less on paid-up 
policies as disclosed in their new divi- 
dend manual distributed to agents. 
The company states, however, that a 
test indicates that in the aggregate, 
the dividends to be apportioned on the 
premium-paying policies will be at 
least as much as would have been 
paid under the former scale. 








insured’s 55th birthday. Medical ex- 
amination is required in all cases. 











Premiums Including Disability Waiver 


Age at Issue Annual 
20 $23.16 
25 23.21 
30 23.28 
35 23.36 
40 23.45 
45 23.55 
50 23.65 

















life of John Doe. 


(2 


— 


of all liability under the Policy. 


has been tentatively adopted 





SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


WAR CLAUSE* 
Attached to and made a part of Policy No. Specimen issued on the 


This Policy is issued subject to the following conditions and limitations 
and, any and all other provisions of the Policy to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the following risks are not assumed: 

(1) Death occurring (a) while the Insured is in the military, naval or 

air service of any country at war, whether such war be declared or 
undeclared; or (b) within six months after the termination of such 
service as a result of wounds, injuries, or disease suffered or con- 
tracted while in such service; 
Death occurring within two years after the date of issue of the 
Policy either (a) while the Insured is outside the states of the United 
States or the District of Columbia in any non-combatant unit auxili- 
ary to the military, naval or air service of any country at war, whether 
such war be declared or undeclared, or (b) within six months after 
the termination of such service in such unit as a result of wounds, in- 
juries, or disease suffered or contracted while in such unit. 

(3) Death occurring within two years after date of issue of the Policy 
as a result of war or any act incident thereto, whether such war 
be declared or undeclared, either (a) while the Insured is traveling 
or residing outside of the United States and the District of Columbia, 
or (b) within six months after the return to such states or District; 

but in the event of death so occurring the liability of the Company shall 
be limited to the reserve on the Policy and on any paid-up additions and/or 
any dividend accumulations, less any existing indebtedness to the Com- 
pany, the payment of which shall fully and finally discharge the Company 


"Military, naval or air service" where appearing herein shall be construed 
to include service after enrollment in the army, navy, marine corps, coast 
guard, national guard, aeronautical, medical services and any auxiliary, 
supplementary or related branch or division of any such service, whether 
combative or non-combative in nature. 

The clause in the Policy entitled "Incontestability" is hereby amended by 
inserting after the words “except for non-payment of premiums," the words 
“and except for violation of the provisions in the “War Clause" attached 
to and made a part of the Policy." 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, Inc., has 
caused this agreement to be executed at its Home Office in Roanoke, 
Virginia. the 15th day of July, 1941. 


*Company has not yet used a War Risk Exclusion Clause. Above clause 











Oregon Mutual Issues 
New Policy Contract 

The Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Portland, Oregon, recent- 
ly introduced a new policy called the 
Mortgage Cancellation Plan. This 
policy is issued as a monthly decreas- 
ing term contract covering all peri- 
ods from 10 to 25 years, with the ex- 
ception that there is only 20 years 
of protection in any plan covering 
a mortgage longer than 20 years. If 
death occurs during the 20 years, 
however, there. is sufficient coverage 
to cancel a 21 to 25-year mortgage. 
Premiums are payable for 5 years 
less than the duration of the mort- 
gage. 

The basis of the policy is the pay- 
ment of $10 per month to make it easy 
to fit it into existing mortgage con- 
ditions, but the policy proceeds are 
paid in one sum, and as the interest 
assumption (3%) is less than the rate 
for most mortgages, the lump sum 
payment will always be greater than 
the balance of the mortgage. Pay- 


ment of proceeds can be made periodi- 
cally, however, if the insured or the 
beneficiary so elects. 

The original amounts of insurance 
in force per each $10 unit for the 
various plans are:as follows: 








Plan Amount of Insurance 
25 $2123 
20 1814 
15 1456 
10 1040 








The policies are participating dur- 
ing the premium paying period, the 
current seale being 10% of the an- 
nual premium. They are non-conver- 
tible and non-renewable. Waiver of 
premium disability is issued, but not 
double indemnity. The minimum limit 
is 1% units, or a policy providing a 
monthly payment of $15. Policies 
may be written on a _ non-medical 
basis. They are issued to both male 
and female applicants, the latter be- 
ing restricted to women who are 
actively engaged in business or the 
professions. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 





Oppose 
The Joint Return 


The proposal of a compulsory joint 
tax return, now before Congress, 
would if passed strike a heavy blow 
at the institution of life insurance, 
not to mention the institution of the 
family, of which life insurance is a 
major support. The joint return 
would compel a man and his wife to 
pay income tax when they would not 
have to pay one as separate individ- 
uals, or puts them in a higher bracket 
if they already pay one as individuals. 

This provision obviously hits small 
incomes much harder than large ones, 
because large incomes are taxed any- 
way. It would certainly tend to cut 
down on the amount of funds avail- 
able for purchase of life insurance, 
for an income tax on a small income 
might easily make the difference be- 
tween having a little money to spare 
for savings toward an estate and not 
having any extra money at all. 

The proposal has already come in 
for heavy criticism. It is the opinion 
of Bishop William T. Manning of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of New 
York that the provision would penal- 
ize the state of marriage and encour- 
age divorce. “Those who have been 
divorced,” he said, “or who live in 
immoral relationship will be called 
upon to pay far less to the Govern- 
ment than married couples.” A for- 
mer undersecretary of the Treasury, 
John W. Hanes, pointed out that the 
tax would lower the family standard 


of living, especially where couples are 
“living on a small combined income 
where the family budget is well-nigh 
inflexible.” And Charles F. Williams, 
president of the Western and South- 
ern Life of Cincinnati, declared that 
the provision would undermine the 
status of woman and return her to “a 
chattel, losing all right to maintain 
her independent status as a mother 
and a human being.” 


Intervention in 
National Life Case 

Latest complication in the affairs 
of the Nationa] Life Company of Des 
Moines was the filing last week by 
the Attorney-General’s office of a peti- 
tion of intervention. L. T. Ryan, at- 
torney, had recently filed suit asking 
for the appointment of a receiver for 
the company, and the petition asks 
that the attorney be required to ap- 
pear for examination under oath to 
show by what authority he had filed 
the suit with the state as plaintiff. 

Mr. Ryan’s suit is the second to 
be filed against the company. Emmet 
Kinney, former secretary of the Na- 
tional Life Association, which was the 
name of the assessment company, had 
obtained a temporary injunction pre- 
venting the National Life Company 
from cancelling a $2,000 policy, claim- 
ing that the company could not in- 
crease his premiums beyond a cer- 
tain amount until all the assets of 
the company were exhausted. 








On our Headliners Page, this issue, are photographs of the current officers 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference as elected at the recent 
annual meeting of that organization in Chicago. At the top of the page 
are John M. Powell, president (he is president of the Loyal Protective Life 
Insurance Company at Boston); Harold R. Gordon, perennial executive 
secretary of the Conference, and W. S. Alpaugh, chairman of the Confer- 
ence executive committee and vice-president and secretary of the Inter- 
Ocean Casualty Company at Cincinnati. On the lower half of the page 
are shown pictures of E. J. Faulkner, second vice-president (he is president 


of the Woodmen Accident Company and the Woodmen 


entral Life at 


Lincoln, Neb.}; E. G. Trimble, Jr., secretary of the Conference (he is assistant 


secretary and manager of the accident and health de 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation at Kansas City), an 


rtment for the 
F. B. Alldredge, 


first vice-president (he is manager of the accident and health department 
for the Occidental Life Insurance Company at Los Angeles}. These men will 
guide the destinies of the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference dur- 


ing the year ahead. 
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Lincoln National’s 
Regional Convention 


The 1941 western regional conven- 
tion of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company of Fort Wayne was 
held at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, July 7, 8, and 
9 with approximately 150 star sales- 
men and officials of the company in 
attendance. 

The three-day business session 
opened with an address of welcome 
by A. L. Dern, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies. Chairman of the 
Board Arthur F. Hall then outlined 
“Company Affairs from the Viewpoint 
of the Chairman.” In this talk he 
discussed in detail the company’s pres- 
ent-day investment practices. Presi- 
dent A. J. McAndless talked on “Re- 
cent Developments Affecting Our 
Business.” In this talk he outlined 
the company’s recent development of 
a full line of participating policies 
and explained current trends in inter- 
est rates. In connection with the 
company’s new line of participating 
insurance, S. C. Kattell, secretary and 
actuary, discussed “Premium Rates 
and Dividends.” 

Round table discussions were under 
the general direction of C. F. Cross, 
second vice-president and manager of 
Home office officials at the 
meeting were Arthur F. Hall, chair- 
man of the board; A. J. McAndless, 
president; A. L. Dern, vice-president 
and director of agencies; R. F. Baird, 
vice-president and general counsel; 
C. F. Cross, second vice-president and 
manager of agencies; Dr. W. E. 
Thornton, second vice-president and 
medical director; S. C. Kattell, secre- 
tary and actuary; F. W. Gale, super- 
intendent of agencies; J. J. Klingen- 
berger, agency secretary; W. C. 
Brudi, agency auditor; W. T. Plog- 
sterth, director of field service. 


agencies. 


Noted Actuary 
Reenters Service 


William E. Napier, well-known con- 
sulting actuary, has returned to ac- 
tive practice and has offices at 312 
Wayne Street, Jersey City, N. J. He 
will engage principally in surveys of 
personal and corporate life insurance, 
bringing to such tasks the experience 
of a noted actuarial career. 

It may be remarked, parenthetical- 
ly, that after all the shrill and mer- 
cenary vaporings of the many 8s 
called “counsellors” who have plagued 
life insurance during recent years it 
is a good thing that sound and ethical 
actuaries such as Mr. Napier are re 
entering the field. 
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AFTER OFFICE HOURS 


BY ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


RE actuaries people? That is tc 
say, do they ever trip over a 
decimal point, or choose the wrong 
fork in the Banquet of Life, and will 
they bleed when stuck? And if a 
pretty girl were to walk up to one of 
the cult and kiss him squarely on his 
tight little mouth, would his heart 
race, his temples throb and his reason 
fly—or would be just sit there like a 
bump on a logarithm? 


- fad - 


HESE queries must have passed 
ch the minds of all of us in- 
surance people when confronted at one 
time or another with the cold, calcu- 
lating omniscience of the actuary— 
that automaton of the slide rule, if 
you will, who is nevertheless the au- 
tocrat of this vast insurance domain, 
determining, as he does, who pays 
whom, how much and for what. Evi- 
dently, and to our great good fortune, 
questions of the kind lodged in the in- 
quiring mind of George Malcolm- 
Smith, brilliant publicist of the Trav- 
elers, and out of such pondering he 
has created a novel called “Slightly 
Perfect” which has just been pub- 
lished by the distinguished firm of 
Random House. My, but it’s a grand 
yarn! 

* * * 


ALCOLM-SMITH gives you one 

Milton Northey Haskins, assis- 
tant actuary of the Nutmeg Insur- 
ance Company, a character drawn so 
quick to the life that he practically 
steps out of the book and shakes 
hands with you. Math shark and 
model of deportment, young man with 
a plan for living as perfect and im- 
mutable as the policies of the Nutmeg 
itself, it is ineredible that in the 
course of a single morning our Mr. 
Haskins should have _portentously 
popped a shoe-lace and then gone on 
to mess up a rate manual, quarrel 
with Mr. Bixby, chief actuary no less, 
and on a bench in Bushnell Park 
strike up a bizarre friendship and as- 
sociation with T. Wilbur McGoldrick, 
who manipulates a so-called wheel of 
chance in a traveling carnival known 
as Acres of Fun. Well, say, you’d be 
Surprised to see how handy an actu- 
ary can be around a circus lot and to 
what curious uses the law of large 
numbers and other actuarial abraca- 
dabra can be put in such an environ- 
ment. And you'll cotton to the regen- 
erated Miltie, too, just as sweet little 
Miss Brainard back in the Nutmeg 


did, and Bunny LaFleur, who shakes 
that thing, and Peep, the geek, Bird 
Woman extraordinary, and other 
characters rich and rare. Of course, 
you will recognize their creator as 
among other things, the author of the 
cartoons which appear in successive 
issues of The Spectator. 
* » * 

O our knowledge, this is the first 

worthy piece of fiction ever to 
light upon an insurance actuary for 
its hero and Malcolm-Smith’s capital 
idea of plumping this supposedly se- 
date and sober-sided highbrow into 
the mad maelstrom of a “carny” 
comes off beautifully. The 
moves swiftly to an hilarious and sig- 
nificant climax and along the way you 
get an exciting, informative picture 
of tent-show life. Mind you, this 
novel’s not froth, though it’s as funny 
as a (sic) circus. For some unaccount- 
able reason, the author knows the curi- 
ous lore of the carnival as intimately 
and expertly as the insurance business 


story 






of which he is a part, and in the juxta- 
position and interweaving of these 
contrasting backgrounds the psycho- 
logical threads are always sound and 
strong, the dialogue real and sure and 
the generous detail unfailingly au- 


thentic. Brother, this book’s the 


McCoy! 
- * * 

F course, we offer our estimate 

of “Slightly Perfect” with pride 
and maybe prejudice. We have 
knocked around with the author for 
some 20 years and must confess to a 
certain affection for the critter, but 
after all, George Malcolm-Smith is on 
trial here as a literary artist, not for 
the low company he sometimes keeps, 
and we do not think his talent is open 
to dispute. It is a talent that in its 
many manifestations is always dis- 
tinguishable for its warmth, original- 
ity and bite. In these qualities his 
new book abounds. But don’t wait for 
the Hollywood moguls to make it into 
a hit movie, which they surely must 
do. Buy a copy now so you can tell 
your neighbor how it comes out. You 
shan’t learn from us here. (The 
foregoing comment on Mr. Malcolm- 
Smith’s book is reprinted from The 
Spectator, Property. Insurance Re- 
view of July 10, 1941.) 
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"Mr. Jones, this gentleman says he'd like some Accident and 
Sikh Insurance." 
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Sudden Death 
Of Jerome Clark 


Jerome Clark, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati, died 
suddenly of a heart attack while bowl- 
ing in that city late last week. 

Mr. Clark, one of the most widely 
known officials in the business, was 
the son of Jesse R. Clark, former 
president of the Union Central. Born 
in Cincinnati, he was a graduate of 
Yale and during the First World War 
he served as an artillery captain in 
the United States forces overseas. His 
interest in the scientific approach to 


life insurance production was intense 
and he had been prominently con- 
nected with the affairs of the Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. Of the 
latter, he was executive committee 
chairman last year. He was also a 
former member of the Cincinnati 
Board of Education. 

a” 


Occidental Opens 
St. Louis Branch 


The Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles has just opened 
a new branch office at St. Louis in the 
Boatmen’s Bank Building there. 





cooperation and many courtesies, 


INCOME CONTINUANCE PLAN. 


I am!” 








Miss Smith... 


this is my last bulletin! 


“Dear Men—Today I am retiring as General Agent of the GUARANTEE 
MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY. It is with regret that I terminate a pleasant 
association of almost 15 years, during which I have served as “just plain 
agent,” and in later years as general agent. Thanks, to all of you, for your 


As you know, I am able to retire as a result of the Guarantee Mutual's 
That plan is also a part of your con- 
tracts, just as is tae “doubled up” renewals provision. In this connection, may 
I urge your full appreciation of these very liberal contract features, and of 
your opportunity to build a retirement income for your later years—as I have 
done—by means of Guarantee Mutual's INCOME CONTINUANCE PLAN. 

So long, fellows, and I'll try to write you often from—well, wherever 


- Write A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President, 
for details of our 


“BUILDERS of MEN” Agency Plan. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 
OMAHA, eo 
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OCOOSCOSSSSSSOOOSSSSS 
O. J. Arnold, president of the 


Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis, is taking o 
leading part in the sale of United 
States defense savings bonds and 
stamps. He has just been elected 
chairman of the Minnesota citizens 
committee, appointed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr. Governor Harold E. Stassen, of 
the Gopher State, is the honorary 
State chairman. 


OSOOOOOSSSSS SSOCSSS6 


L. J. Evans Gets 
Added Duties 


Consolidation of all advertising and 
sales promotion activities in the 
agency department of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, under the direction of 
Lawrence J. Evans, assistant director 
of agencies, has been announced by 
Grant L. Hill, agency director. 

Mr. Evans went to the home office 
of the Northwestern Mutual in 1933 
with a background of sales and adver- 
tising experience. For the past five 
years his duties have included serving 
as liaison with the advertising agency 
in creating and coordinating the com- 
pany’s national advertising program. 
With the recent death of Wm. Ray 
Chapman, Assistant Agency Director, 
the Sales Promotion as well as adver- 
tising activities are now directed by 


Mr. Evans. 
* a 


National Life & Accident 
Investment Earnings 

On page 666 of the 1941 edition of 
The Spectator Life Agents’ Brief the 
net rate of interest earned in 1940 and 
prior years is shown for a number 
of companies. For the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1940, the net rate of interest 
earned of the National Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Nashville, 
Tenn.. is shown as 3.12 per cent. This 
is in error since it excludes the in- 
vestment earnings of the Accident 
Department which for the year 1940 
totaled $247,782. On the basis of the 
combined investment earnings of the 
Life and Accident departments the 
net rate of interest earned should 
have been shown at 3.46 per cent. The 
investment earnings of this company 
for 1940 and prior years are as fol- 


lows: 


SE Didtedeneewces os 3.46% 
BE heestavcenseees 3.34° 
ME. Seep adencatvenes 3.72% 
See or 3.74% 
Me ctekevscteses ne 3.93% 
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U.S. Wage and Hour Law 


(Continued from Page 9) 


performed incidental to and in con- 
junction with the employee’s own out- 
side sales or solicitations, including 
incidental deliveries and collections, 
shall not be regarded as nonexempt 
work.” 

Before leaving the subject of “out- 
side salesmen ” I must point out that 
the Wage and Hour Division has re- 
cently concluded a study of the status 
under the Act of industrial insurance 
agents. We have determined that so 
far as our own enforcement action is 
concerned such employees are exempt 
as outside salesmen under the defini- 
tion. 

Status of Adjusters 

The situation is different with re- 
spect to adjusters employed by prop- 
erty insurance firms. Despite the 
contrary contention made by some 
concerns, it is the position of the 
Division that such employees are not 
outside salesmen. Some adjusters, 
however, may be entitled to exemp- 
tion under our definition, for “admin- 
istraiive” employees, in which cate- 
gory other employees also may fall. 

To be considered an “administra- 
tive’”’ employee, thus exempt from both 
the minimum wage and maximum 
hours provisions of the law, the em- 
ployee must be one who: 

“(A) is compensated for his ser- 
vices on a salary or fee basis at a 
rate of not less than $200 per month 
(exclusive of board, lodging, or other 
facilities), and 

“(B) (1) who regularly and di- 
rectly assisis an employee in a bona 
fide executive or administrative capac- 
ity (as such terms are defined in these 
regulations), where such assistance 
is nonmanual in nature and requires 
the exercise of discretion and inde- 
pendent judgment; or 

“(2) who performs under only gen- 
eral supervision, responsible non- 
manual office or field work, directly 
related to management policies or 
general business operations, along spe- 
Cialized or technical lines requiring 
special training, experience, or knowl- 
edge, and which requires the exercise 
of discretion and independent judg- 
ment; or 

“(3) whose work involves the ex- 
ecution under only general supervi- 
sion of special nonmanual assignments 
and tasks directly related to man- 
agement. policies or general business 
operations involving the exercise of 
discretion and independent judgment.” 

Insurance firms may desire to study 
our definition for “professional” em- 
Ployees, as contained in the reguia- 


tions, to determine whether they may 
claim this exemption for employees 
such as physicians, actuaries, engi- 
neers, and lawyers. The definition 
states that the professional exemption 
may be applied to any employee who 
is: 

“(A) engaged in work which is 

(1) predominantly intellectual and 
varied in character as opposed to rou- 
tine mental, manual, mechanical, or 
physical work, and 

(2) requiring the consistent exer- 
cise of discretion and judgment in its 
performance, and 

(3) of such a character that the 
output produced or the result accom- 
plished cannot be standardized in re- 
lation to a given period of time, and 

(4) whose hours of work of the 
same nature as that performed by 
nonexempt employees do not exceed 
20 per cent of the hours worked in 
the workweek by the nonexempt em- 
ployees; provided that where such 
nonprofessional work is an essential 
part of and necessarily incident to 
work of a professional nature, such 
essential and incidenial work shall 
not be counted as nonexempt work; 
and 

(5) (a) requiring knowledge of an 
advanced type in a field of science 
or learning customarily acquired by 
a prolonged course of specialized in- 
tellectual instruction and study, as 
distinguished from a general academic 
education and from an apprenticeship, 
and from training in the performance 
of routine mental, manual. or physical 
processes; or 

(b) predominantly original and 
creative in character in a recognized 
field of artistic endeavor as opposed 
to work which can be produced by a 
person endowed with general manual 
or intellectual ability and training, 
and the result of which depends pri- 
marily on the invention, imagination, 
or talent of the employee, and 

“(B) compensated for his services 


on a salary or fee basis at a rate of 
not less than $200 per month (ex- 
clusive of board, lodging, or other 
facilities); provided that this sub- 
section (B) shall not apply in the 
case of an employee who is the 
holder of a valid license or certificate 
permitting the practice of law or 
medicine or any of their branches 
and who is actually engaged in the 
practice thereof.” 

Lawyers and physicians who mere- 
ly act as occasional consultants for 
insurance firms on a fee basis would 
not appear to be employees and would 
thus not be covered by the Act. And, 
if actually employees in accordance 
with sub-section (B) above, they very 
likely would be exempt from both the 
wage and hour provisions of the law 
regardless of salary, if empleyed in 
the practice of law or medicine. En- 
gineers professionally employed by, 
say, a property insurance firm, would 
be exempt only if they met all the 
professional requirements, including 
the $200 salary or free provision. 


Classes of Companies 


I would repeat here that there is 
no difference in application of the 
Wage and Hour Law to legal reserve 
companies or to capital stock com- 
panies, or to assessments or frater- 
nals in the life field, or to muiuals 
and reciprocals in the fire and cas- 
ualty field. The specific type of 
business is not determinative of 
coverage under the Act. The Wage 
and Hour Law applies equally to all 
types whether operated for profit or 
not, so long as their employees are 
engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. 

I would like also to emphasize that 
when any firm is engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce it 
is probable that all of its employees 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Preaches The Gospel 
Of Protection 


The general run of prospects have 
become more interested in the se- 
curity that life insurance offers since 
the experiences of the depression, 
declares Joes Hershman, Detroit rep- 
resentative of the New York Life, in 
Nylic magazine. Emphasize it, he ad- 
vises, for security is important no 
matter what contract you may be 
selling. 

Mr. Hershman, who has sold more 
than fifteen million dollars of busi- 
ness during the 19 years he has been 
connected with the company, offers 
no set formula for placing business. 
If the prospect is interested in pro- 
tection, if he is interested in sound 
investment, he talks on that tonic and 
he tells about the experts in finance 
and business who are on the com- 
pany’s board of directors and of the 
training and background of the com- 
pany’s executives. 

His sales philosophy is shared by 
many other successful producers of 
the past and present for he has a 
deep and abiding reverence for the 
good that life insurance can do. “Sell- 
ing life insurance,” he says, “has al- 


- Prospecting 


ways been a great deal more to me 
than a source of income. I have al- 
ways felt more like a teacher or 
preacher than the purveyor of a com- 
modity. And that feeling, communi- 
cated to the thousands I have talked 
to about insurance, has contributed 
largely to my success in writing in- 
surance.” 
a a 
She Will Need Eight 
Years Certain 

Actuarially speaking, it isn’t neces- 
sary when speaking to a married pros- 
pect to say IF you should die before 
your wife does, but WHEN. Insur- 
ance and census statistics, Equitable 
Agency Items points out, indicate 
that in the case of the average couple, 
each living out their normal span of 
life, the wife can expect to outlive 
her husband by about eight years, 
giving real cause for that common 
clause, “Ten Years Certain.” 

This is accounted for by the fact 











Horse s Tale 


“ GENTLEMAN having led a company of children 

beyond their usual journey, they becan to weary 
and joyntly cried to him to carry them; which because 
of their multitude he could not do, but told them he would 


provide them with horses to ride on. 


Then cutting little 


wands out of the hedge as nacges for them, and a great 
stake as a gelding for himself, thus mounted Phancie put 
mettall into their legs, and they came cheerfully home 


THOMAS FULLER. The Holy State (1642) 


Wherein is seen the saving grace of wholesome mental 
attitude. In these nerve-wracking iimes the right-think- 
ing life underwriter can do much to “phancie” away 
his difficulties and put into his legs the “mettall” that 
will carry him onward to profitable production 


LEIS COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 





VIRGINIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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that women on the average outlive 
men by about four years, and in the 
case of the average couple, the hus- 
band is about four years older than 
the wife. 

The problem of widowhood is not, 
however, confined to the later years 
of life. Of the 400,000 wives who 
become widows each year, 11,000 are 
under 25 years of age; 47,000 are 
under 35; while the total of those 
under 45 is 107,000. It is this group 
of widows who assume in each year 
the full care of raising the bulk of 
220,000 children under 16 years of 
age who lose their fathers. 

The largest group who become 
widows are in their late fifties, per- 
haps still with dependent children, 
and with an average lifetime ahead 
of from 15 to 20 years. For the widows 
who are 45 years old, there is an aver- 
age lifetime ahead of 27 years. In 
the case of widows 20 years old, there 
are still 50 years ahead. 

The estimates of insurance and cen- 
sus statistics indicate that there are 
more than 5,000,000 widows in this 
country. 

a - 


Hark to Advice 
Of Aged 


if only youngsters and young busi- 
ness and salaried men in their thirties 
could be made to see that both plea- 
sures and necessities after age sixty 
depend upon the sacrifice of some of 
the pleasures and luxuries in early 
life, the job of selling life insurance 
would be greatly simplified. Seldom 
does a man past middle age refer to 
life insurance without recommending 
it to younger men and without ob- 
serving that he only wished he had 
taken the same advice at an early age. 

A typical example of such reminis- 
cence was contained in a recent issue 
of Mutual Life of New York Points, 
telling of a conversation with a well- 
to-do elderly acquaintance. 

“When I was a young fellow,” he 
said, “a life insurance agent came 
along and stuck to me like a brother. 
He didn’t make much impression upon 
me at first—because I thought I! 
needed all my income for expenses 
and a good time (and a little specu- 
lation); but after a time I began to 
think he was showing me a good 
thing. To make it short, I began to 
take on Endowment policies as my in- 
come grew, and today I’m ‘sitting 
pretty’ on life insurance income. To 
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tell you the truth, I saved almost 
nothing in any other way. I was let 
out on pension a couple of years ago, 
but the pension is small, and I’d be 
on short rations, comparatively speak- 
ing, if I hadn’t taken that life insur- 
ance. Of course, when I die my pen- 
sion stops, but part of my insurance 
money keeps right on coming along 
to my wife. I don’t mind saying to 
you that I’m ‘sitting pretty’ because 
I took life insurance.” 

Everyone of today, states this ar- 
ticle, probably knows that this slang 
“sitting pretty” means that one 
is in a very comfortable and pleasing 
situation—everything being satisfac- 
tory. The meaning of this phrase may 
drop away and become unknown in 
ten years or so, but my friend will 
still be “sitting pretty,” financially, at 
least—because of life insurance. So 
will all who are wise when in condi- 
tion to act according to their wisdom. 
It’s never too late to learn the truth, 
but sometimes it’s too late to use it. 

In your search for leads among cen- 
ters of influence, take advantage of 
this general inclination of the oldsters 
Obtain 
letters of endorsement from well- 
known elderly leaders in the com- 
munity you are prospecting in. Their 
words often will carry sales weight. 


phrase 


to pass along sound advice. 


a 2 
Suppose There Were No 
Life Insurance 


Life insurance and its many advan- 
while generally appreciated 
above all other forms of property, 
still are taken largely for granted 
by the millions of policyholders who 
go to make up this great fraternity. 
Dr. William B. Bailey, economist for 
The Travelers, reviews some of the 
blessings of life insurance ownership 
in the following: 

“No one ever raises a question or 
a doubt as to the value of life insur- 
ance. Like a rugged oak, it stands 
alone in its field, firm and unshaken 
in a world where nearly every other 
institution is being violently assailed. 
To appreciate what a wonderful in- 
stitution life insurance is, pause to 
consider where you would turn to ob- 
tain its benefits if it were not avail- 
able. In what other way could you 
create an estate of tens of thousands 
of dollars in a few minutes? How 
else could you assure your family the 
money which you have not yet earned 
in case death cut off your earning 


tages, 





Siand Selling - 


power? You couldn’t do it. There is no 
‘ersatz’ life insurance; nothing that 
is ‘just as good’ or that will even 
‘do in a pinch.’ Life insurance stands 
absolutely alone in its field. 

“If you couldn’t get life insurance, 
the only thing you could do would be 
to save every dollar that was not 
needed for the absolute necessities 
and invest it most cautiously until, 
after years of privation, you had built 
up a fund large enough to make some 
provision for your family. It would 





“What Do You 
Mean by 
Substandard ?” 


The selection of Life Insurance risks 
is, basically, a matter of classifying appli- 
cants into groups—the mortality rates of 
which are known from experience. 


Standard rates are based on the mor- 
tality of unimpaired lives in non-hazardous 
occupations. Actuaries, however, having 
studied for many years the mortality re- 
sulting from various occupations and im- 
pairments are able to calculate proper pre- 
miums for certain “substandard” groups 
and to classify applicants scientifically. 
Thus Life Insurance is extended to thou- 
sands of persons who would otherwise be 
deprived of its benefits. This company is 
proud to have been a pioneer in this field. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 














require 15 or 20 years at least of 
penny pinching and scrimping to save 
up $40,000, enough to préduce an in- 
come of $100 a month. We talk a lot 
about the tangible values of life in- 
surance—the income it will provide 
for our families, the home which it 
will free from the shadow of a mort- 
gage; the education it will assure for 
our children. These are very real, 
very great. But life insurance has in- 
tangible values that may be even 
greater. 

“Suppose you couldn’t get life in- 
surance and had to save every nickel 
on which you could lay your hands 
to build up the largest possible sum 
in the shortest practical time so that 
your family wouldn’t be penniless in 
case of your death. Would you dare 
to buy an automobile? Could you af- 
ford to buy a nice home, fine furni- 
ture, and modern household conve- 
niences? If you took an expensive 
vacation, joined the golf club, or spent 
money for amusements or luxuries, 
might you not feel that you were 
squandering money that your family 
might need for the very necessities 
of life? Life would be grim and bare. 
Everything would have to be sacri- 
ficed for the future.” 

is s 


Property Backing Up 
The Policy 


The average life insurance policy- 
holder is owner, indirectly through 
his life insurance policy, of $147 in 
industrial, utility and transportation 
securities; $121 in mortgages and 
real estate in city and country; $93 
in United States Government bonds; 
and $30 in state, county and munici- 
pal bonds, according to a compilation 
by the Institute of Life Insurance 
based upon investments of the life 
insurance companies at the end of 
1940. 

The total of life insurance assets 
per policyholder is $473, representing 
funds that for the most part have 
gone back into the local community 
in business and government enter- 
prise, working for the policyholder to 
earn returns that will reduce his in- 
surance costs, and also working for 
the nation as a whole. 

The 65,000,000 life insurance pol- 
icyholders of the country in the ag- 
gregate have more than 30 billion 
dollars of assets invested in business 
enterprises, government activities, 
home ownership, etc., throughout the 
country. Of this, $9,571,000,000 is in 
the securities of business organiza- 
tions, railroads and utilities and $6,- 
093,000,000 in U. S. Government 
bonds, both of which are vital factors 
in the defense program of today. 
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Medical 
ALC Section Is Addressed 
by Dr. A. J. Robinson 


The work of life insurance company 
medical directors in sound under- 
writing was discussed by Dr. A. J. 
Robinson, medical director of the 
Connecticut General Life, in his in- 
troductory address as chairman of 
the medical section of the American 
Life Convention, when it convened 
recently at Hot Springs, Va. “While 
our claim work, welfare work for 
employees, examination of applicants 
for employment or medical advice to 
the agency department regarding the 
health of field personnel are in them- 
selves important duties, they are, 
nevertheless, secondary to our pri- 
mary function,” said Dr. Robinson. 

That primary function is of course 
the selection of the proper kind of 
business for the company. “When a 
risk is accepted, the company assumes 
a financial obligation to pay on the 
understanding that a complete and 
accurate picture of the risk has been 
obtained. Our pen picture of the risk 
is accumulated from the applicant, 
examiner, inspector and agent. If our 
facts from any of these sources on 
which we rely to determine whether 
the company should assume a finan- 
cial risk varying from $1,000 to $100,- 
000 or more are chronically inaccu- 
rate, the inevitable results is improper 
home office underwriting action. Irre- 
spective of how elaborate our home 
office system of underwriting credits 
and debits may be, it is evident that 
our underwriting responsibility is 
very great even before completed pa- 
pers from these sources reach the 
home office for final underwriting.” 

Further, “it is a medical director’s 
duty to know his company’s broad 
objectives with respect to mortality. 
It does not require real underwriting 
skill to produce low mortality. It 
would be easy to select only business 
which is obviously first-class or better 
than average business. It does, on the 
other hand, require considerable skill 
to maintain a satisfactory mortality 
and at the same time maintain proper 
agency underwriting relations. .. . It 
is the underwriting action taken on 
approximately 20 per cent [the bor- 
derline cases] of the total applica- 
tions which determines the under- 
writing result.” 

The agent—so often called “under- 
writer”—is well within the under- 
writing picture, according to Dr. 
Robinson. “Far-sighted agency execu- 
tives realize that an underwriting 
policy of expediency is destructive of 
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Departmental 


agency morale. They know that the 
inevitable result of loose and overly 
liberal selection standards is high 
mortality. The agent himself has a 
very vital interest in his company’s 
underwriting policy. The field man 
whose career is life insurance should 
be as interested in the welfare of his 
company as you or I. He should ac- 
cept underwriting responsibility.” 
Dr. Robinson concluded by saying: 
“In these disordered days when men 
in the field are faced so often with 
loose conversation and unclear think- 
ing on the part of their prospects re- 
garding inflation, Government regula- 
tion, increased taxation and other 
poorly thought out reasons or excuses 
for not buying life insurance, it be- 
comes doubly important for those of 
us who are charged with underwrit- 
ing responsibility to leave no stone 
unturned .in securing accurate facts 
and properly interpreting them be- 
fore taking final underwriting action, 
either favorable or unfavorable.” 


Legal 


Metropolitan Life Counsel 
Explains Work 

Just what the home office law di- 

vision does and does not do, might 

puzzle many an agent, and to answer 

or reduce the puzzlement Harry Cole 


The Home of 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 


is . 
“One-Stop” Service : 
bringing Provident pa- : 
trons all the benefits of ‘¢ 
Life Insurance plus Non- ° 
Can Disability, fully re- ° 


newable to age 65...ALL oo 


in a single plan! 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Accident o 
Insurance Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 








Bates, general counsel of the Metro- 
politan Life, has an article on “The 
Law Division and the Agent” in a 
recent issue of that company’s house 
organ. After explaining that the law 
division can not, for example, advise 
policyholders generally about their 
legal problems, particularly those 
relating to taxation, Mr. Bates classi- 
fied that division’s functions as affect- 
ing the interests of the agents, the 
company, and the policyholders—in- 
terests which of course largely over- 
lap. 

Functions of the law division that 
concern agents’ interests “are those 
in connection with license and com- 
mission Work- 
men’s Compensation, garnishments or 


questions, accounts, 
other legal process directed by an 
agent’s creditors against his salary or 
credits from the company, and, of 
course, the questions arising from re- 
cent legislation providing Social Se- 
curity and Unemployment benefits.” 

In the second group, functions re- 
lating to company interests, are “those 
arising from legislation in the various 
States; State supervision; taxation of 
the company, Federal, State and mu- 
nicipal; protection of company invest- 
ments; interpretation of statutes; de- 
cisions and rulings to determine what 
the company may or may not legally 
do; and assistance in preparation of 
contract and other company forms.” 

“The third and, perhaps to the 
Field, the most interesting class of 
functions of the law division concerns 
policyholders’ interests. In this group 
I include beneficiary and assignment 
questions, questions of premium pay- 
ment, lapse and reinstatement, elec- 
tion of modes of settlement, income 
and inheritance taxes as applicable to 
policies and their proceeds, claims of 
creditors against policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, and policy claims 
of all sorts. Most of such questions 
reach the company through the Field.” 

In connection with beneficiary 
designations, assignments, and elec- 
tions of modes of settlement, “we feel 
we have a duty to prevent, if possible, 
dispositions which may lead to con- 
fusion and controversy in the future, 
or difficulty for claimants and bene- 
ficiaries. We prefer to get such ques- 
tions disposed of in advance, so that 
the company may, when the time for 
payment arrives, fulfill its obligations 
with safety to itself and without diffi- 
culty or disappointment for any 
claimant or beneficiary. 
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Actuarial 


Protection vs. Investment 
Discussed by Hope 


The old life insurance question of 
protection vs. investment has been 
given new timeliness by the Govern- 
ment’s campaign to sell defense bonds, 
with results which were discussed in 
the address recently given before the 
Actuarial Club of the Pacific States 
by Francis M. Hope, vice-president 
and actuary of the Occidental Life of 
Los Angeles. His talk was to some 
extent a bringing up to date of a 
paper on “Adequate Insurance of the 
Nation Under the Voluntary System” 
which Mr. Hope read before that same 
organization last autumn. 

The Government’s def ense-bond 
selling campaign, observed Mr. Hope, 
“will undoubtedly constitute compe- 
tition for the investment element in 
the life insurance premium dollar, so 
that it may seem advisable in the in- 
terests of patriotism for the life insur- 
ance agent to sell relatively more pro- 
tection and less investment in life 
insurance.” And also, “Haven’t we 
been worrying about low rateg of in- 
terest and cash value liabilities, not 
to mention the slow upward progress 
of voluntary life insurance, for the 
last ten years? Thus the receptive 
attitude of the public mind towards 
separation of investment from pro- 
tection likely to be induced by the sale 
of defense bonds seems almost like a 
heaven-sent boon.” 

However, Mr. Hope was sceptical 
about how receptive the public might 
really become, for he said: “To me it 
seems that as long as the public, or 
a great portion thereof, insist on cash 
values—which means combining in- 
vestment with protection and increas- 
ing the premiums by the deposit ele- 
ment—we shall not be able to raise 
legal reserve insurance (in force) to 
250 or 300 billion, as it should be even 
now. The resultant high premiums 
mean inability to buy sufficient pro- 
tection—income replacement if you 
like—when families need it most. 
They also render policies subject to 
lapse when breadwinners need the 
cash values in financial emergencies. 
Then the expensive rewrite looms up.” 

Mr. Hope continually stressed the 
income-replacement idea and also 
Pointed out the significance of acci- 
dent and health insurance: 


“On ac- 





Pineet ..... 


count of mental inertia and an in- 
herent selfishness and carelessness in 
human nature, it has been very diffi- 
cult to develop and spread pure defi- 
nite-purpose life insurance. It has 
not been so difficult to spread pure 
accident and health insurance in its 
finest form, namely, the replacement 
of income. And incidentally true life 
insurance for families is merely the 
climax and complement of accident 
and health insurance, replacing in- 
come to bereaved families following 
that final disability which takes the 
breadwinner permanently off the pay- 
roll.” 

As he had said last autumn, Mr. 
Hope believed that “adequate and 
proper insurance of the nation” might 
be provided through “Income Replace- 
ment Insurance with certain flexible 
complementary contracts, including a 
Premium Deposit Agreement.” The 
result would be “an assemblage of 
definite-purpose 


policies” providing 


somewhat as follows: Income Replace- 
ment to age 65; additional income 
while family is growing up; a lump 
sum for clean-up purposes; provision 
for temporary sickness of or accident 
to breadwinner; provision for total 
disability of breadwinner; retirement 
annuity to breadwinner; survivorship 
annuity to wife in case she outlives 
both husband and income replacement 
period; all rounded out by Premium 
Deposit Agreement. 


Educational 


Bankers Life Executive 


Talks on Our Job 


Public benefactor, family provider 
and public relations representative— 
such was the triple characterization 
of the successful life insurance sales- 
man given by W. W. Jaeger, executive 
vice-president of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, Ia., in addressing the 
West Virginia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters on “Your Job and Mine.” 
Before turning to the work of pro- 
ducing such ideal life underwriters, 
Mr. Jaeger noted the growth of the 
American agency system “from a tiny 
start of some hundred years ago until 
today, according to a recent research 
estimate, there are 168,275 agents’ 
contracts in force. This is a decrease 
of 49,125 contracts, or 25 per cent, 
from the number in force in 1934. 
During that same period in another 
type of breakdown the full-time ordi- 
nary contracts of agents have de- 
creased 25 per cent, while the part- 
time contracts show a 40 per cent 
decrease.” 

When we speak of training men in 
the life insurance business, said Mr. 
Jaeger, we think of educational pro- 
grams and courses in instruction, 
which are quite necessary, “but in my 
opinion there is one other thing that 
is just as necessary, if not in reality 
more so, in the manner of training, 
and that is training for skill.” How 
to get this skill Mr. Jaeger did not 
happen to explain. But he gave an 
inspiring picture of the ideal agent. 
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COMPANIES 

Applications received by the Illinois Bankers Life of 
Monmouth during the first six months of this year topped 
the same period last year by 74.59 per cent. The half- 
year tops all 1939 by $100,000, and is 82.45 per cent of the 
total for all 1940. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., sold 
$28,600,000 worth of business during the first six months 
of this year, a gain of 21 per cent over the corresponding 
1940 period. 

California-Western States Life of Sacramento showed 
an increase in June over the same month last year of 57 
per cent in new written life business and 36 per cent in 
paid-for insurance. 

The Federal Life of Chicago wrote 23.8 per cent more 
new life insurance during the first six months of 1941 
than during the same period last year. June set a new 
1941 monthly mark, and the eighteenth consecutive month 
in which new business exceeded the volume of the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. 

P. K. Lutken, president of the Lamar Life of Jackson, 
Mississippi, has been named chairman of the Radio De- 
fense Committee in Mississippi. He was also recently 
installed as president of the Jackson Rotary Club. 

A. E. Arscott, vice-president and general manager of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Canada Life of Toronto. 

At the end of this month Charles H. Schaaff, Massachu- 
setts Mutual of Springfield general agent at Syracuse, 
will succeed Edward J. Schlitzer as general agent at 
Rochester. Mr. Schlitzer has resigned to engage in per- 
sonal selling. William R. Robertson, district manager at 
Ithaca, will become general agent at Syracuse. 

Edward D. Field, vice-president of the National Life of 
Montpelier, Vt., has been elected a director of the Vermont 
Mutual Fire. 

The Presidents Club and the Master Producers Club of 
the Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., are holding 
their annual convention from July 15 to July 22 on the 
Great Lakes, aboard the S.S. Seeandbee. 

Bart Leiper, manager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for the Provident Life & Accident of Chattanooga, 
has been elected first vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of American Business Clubs. 

J. Edward Rayne, Jr., an agent for the Colonial Life of 
Jersey City, N. J., has been promoted to junior under- 
writer in the home office medical department. 

Carl J. Sposito of the National Life of Vermont has 
written at least one application a week for 260 consecutive 
weeks. He is a Portland, Ore., agent. 

Dr. Charles P. Clark, medical director of the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., and Kenneth E. Miles, of 
the new business department, have completed twenty-five 
years with the company. 

William W. Friberger, of Union Township, N. J., has 
retired from the field force of the Prudential of Newark 
after forty years’ service. 

Wellborn Estes, St. Louis representative for twenty 
years of the Aetna Life of Hartford, has been appointed 
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manager of the newly-established St. Louis branch of the dis 
Occidental Life of Raleigh, N. C. Dan F. Crech, division to’ 
manager of the accident and health department for five | 


midwestern States, has moved his headquarters to St. th 
Louis from Kansas City. to 

Howard S. Wilson, president of the Bankers Life of Se! 
Nebraska, has been named a member of the executive Wi 


committee for Region Eight of the Boy Scouts of America. cee 
East Tennessee headquarters of the Connecticut Mutual 

















Life of Hartford have been established in Knoxville. Harry Lif 
M. Watson is general agent. 120 
W. Craig Weaver has been appointed manager of the six 
AS I LIVE]: 
| a 

AVING thought of a topic suitable for hot weather job. 
H discussion, I commenced to cast about for a suitable one¢ 
introduction and after considerable labored thought | ican 
succeeded in arriving upon a satisfactory springboard. quit 
You see, I wanted to be reminded of this topic somehow, how 
so that I might say, plausibly, that so-and-so had been ina 
said or done and that such-and-such a thought had struck at a 
me right between the eyes. Why is it that so many pro knov 
fessional speakers always have to be reminded of the its ¢ 
original and momentous thought they are about to give have 
voice to, by something someone else has said or written? sign 
Of course, I do not refer to the inevitable funny stories. kin 

Those little oases scattered through the borders of the 
mighty deserts of oratory are welcome spots and simply H 
could not be dispensed with, but even they have to depend re 
upon other verbiage for life. You can’t just get up there the | 
on the platform and begin, “Patrick had just arrived it astou 
this country . . .” and then follow that one up with thre — down 
more stories of progressive spiciness. Or could you? It we h 
might be a good idea at that if the speaker would reminé the « 





his audience that the balance of his address would k& all r 





found in the printed proceedings of the meeting and the mayb 
get back down there on his pants. But in serious talk a pr 
and in conversation it should not, definitely, be necessar) by ou 
to quote someone in order to offer some grand and alte hill b 
gether new and deep observations on the subject he ha their 
knocking around in his brain cells. Establish persond ® an 
credit at the outset and, incidentally, the interspersing any « 
of constant “Plato says” ought to be cut down to th “prop 
very minimum. So much for the Asilive lesson in publit been 
speaking. rural 
* * * back 

S I was saying, I was listening to the radio progra® They 
“Where Are You From’ the other night and it imme With — 
diately occurred to me that modern conditions have done them, 
tremendous job in standardizing sectional speech accel than, 
In the days not so long gone, before paved highways a First 
the automobile combined to level off the hills and vallep "gh f 
of our varied national speech the author of that inter With | 
esting radio feature would have enjoyed a much eas *“ywh 
job; so easy, in fact, he probably wouldn’t have had#— '® th 
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eNEWS 


district office of the London Life just established in Bramp- 
ton, Ont. 

The Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield has announced 
that Charles H. Schaaff, Syracuse general agent, will go 
to Rochester at the end of July to succeed Edward J. 
Schlitzer, resigned, to engage in personal production. 
William R. Robertson, district manager at Ithaca, will suc 
ceed Schaaff as general agent at Syracuse. 

The Ernest C. Hoy branch office at Chicago for the Sun 
Life of Canada reports that paid-in business this June is 
120 per cent ahead of last June. Its business for the first 
six months exceeded that of the first ten months of 1940. 








By Frank Ellington 














job. Some sections, I imagine, can still be labelled a 
once by widely travelled folk or by students of oral Amer- 
icana, but generally speaking even the expert has to cover 
quite a bit of territory in making his guess. Texas, some- 
how, always seems readily recognizable to me, although 
in a contest I doubtless would muff three out of four tries 
at a native of any part of the great Southwest. But I 
know that I could spot a North Georgia accent, provided 
its owner lived far enough back on a dirt road. It would 
have to be away back, though and I would want him to 
sign an affidavit that neither he nor any of his nearby 
kin owned a car. j 


HE reason I’d have to be so careful is that a blood 

relation of mine who has grown up since last I viewed 
the old red hills, paid us a visit recently and I was 
astounded at that chile’s manner of talk. In our town 
down there, back before Henry Ford invaded America, 
we had pretty well defined groups of speech. In Ellijay, 
the county seat and the only town in Gilmer—all right, 
all right, Cherry Log, that was a long time ago and 
maybe you, too, have grown up since—in town we spoke 
a pretty snappy brand of slang and were considered 
by ourselves as fairly metropolitan. We made fun of the 
hill billies from surrounding districts of the county for 
their country speech and ways, but Heaven have mercy 
on any showoff who came back home from down state with 
any of that Gone With the Wind affectation. Talking 
“proper” we called it. The real coun.ry people, who had 
been in the hills for many generations, talked more as in 
rural New England—from where many of them came 
back in the early days-—than as radio professional rustics. 
They used expressions, songs and games that came over 
with their forefathers from England, although none of 
them, I doubt, could have given you the source further 
than, “I dont know—over yander side of the county I low. 
First time I hyeard it sung usat Tickanetley school-house 
nigh forty yurs-go.” And now here comes that gal chile 
with the sweetest Southern drawl you could ever hear 
anywhere off Broadway. Sounded a damn sight pleasanter, 
too, than what I remember. Keep talking “proper,” kid. 





AGENCIES 


The Charles B. Knight agency, representing the Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati in New York City, reports a 
total paid-for business for June of $1,282,941, as compared 
with $756,505 for last June. 

C. S. Huffman, of the C. C. Clouse agency f>r the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa at Decatur, IIl., recently observed his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the company. 

The New Orleans Agency of the Pan-American Life of 
New Orleans led the field organization during President’s 
Month. Francis J. Selman was the leading individual pro- 
ducer. 

The Columbian National Life of Boston has appointed 
Charles K. Betts supervisor of the Beardslee Agency, on 
John Street, New York City. 

William Carroll has resigned as general agent of the 
225 Broadway Agency, New York City, of the Berkshire 
Life of Pittsfield to devote himself exclusively to persona! 
production. He will be succeeded by Raymond F. Thorne, 
who for some years has been his assistant. 

The National Life of Montpelier, Vt., has appointed 
Galen L. Goodwin and his son, Howard M. Goodwin, as 
general agents at Bangor, Me., in the copartnership of 
Galen L. Goodwin & Son. 


GROUP 


More than $100,000 in group life insurance, together 
with sickness and accident benefits, has been taken out 
with the Metropolitan Life of New York by the Klaene & 
Kruckmeyer Foundry & Engineering Company of Coving- 
ton, Ky., for its employees. 


DEFENSE 


The welfare committee at the home office of the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., has announced that the 
fficers and employees have contributed nearly one thou- 
sand dollars to the U.S.O. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


H. Leree Harvey, Kalamazoo district agent for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, has been elected president of the 
Michigan Association of Life Underwriters. Other of- 
ficers: First vice-president, Harold C. Brogen, Lansing; 
vice-presidents, Frank D. Burdick, Bay City; Donald 
Machum, Detroit, and J. Leslie, Livingston, Grand Rapids. 
Herbert B. Thompson, of Detroit, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


JUDICIAL 


The Arkansas Supreme Court has held that it is not 
sufficient that an insured “might” have met death before 
expiration of his policy in order to recover on that policy. 
“There must be some condition from which in normal se- 
quence it may be presumed that death occurred on or be- 
fore the stated time,” the court said. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


DON’T need to apologize for continuing to devote this 

column to the most important subject that concerns any 
insurance man, any other businessman, or any other Amer- 
ican at this moment. 

A good many of us are still unconvinced that a Hitle: 
England would be a tremendous defeat for 
United States. “You Can’t Do Business With Hitler,” b) 
Douglas Miller, (Little, Brown & Co.. $1.50) will give 
the skeptics food for thought. Miller knows how Nazis 
do business because from 1925 to 1939 he was our com- 
mercial attaché in Berlin, representing the interests of 
American firms doing business with Germany. He knows 
most of the Nazi leaders and has talked with some of them 
in their more unguarded moments, 


victory over 


, * 


ILLER sketches Nazi economic policy, whose 
success has depended upon obtaining goods on credit 
selling them cheap for cash, and then using the 
spreading propaganda abroad and to buy wa) 
materials. He also describes Dr. Schacht’s complex system 
of foreign exchange, in which the value of the mark is 
fixed at a different value for different countries and even 
for different firms. “Sometimes the rate at which the 
exchange was to be computed was kept completely secret. 
This left foreign competitors entirely in the dark and was 
a most unsettling element in world business.” 

Miller explains how the Nazis forced country afte 
country into their orbit by getting so much in debt to the 
foreign country that it had to take more and more of 
their products in order to get even part of its money back. 
The Nazis heavily subsidized their foreign trade in order 
to defeat competition. According to the last peacetime 
figures, the average German export transaction 
40% subsidy from the government at domestic 
expense. 


past 


abroad, 
cash for 


got a 


industry’s 


Lindbergh’s advice 
would find 
not in- 


follow Mr. 
with the Nazis, 
government agencies 
under the 


F Hitler and 

about doing business 
ourselves dealing with the 
dividual firms. ‘We should have to operate 
regulations laid down by dictators famous for insistence 
on their own way I well rememter how American 
firms who completed business negotiations through the 
Nazi government up to last year were compelled to ship 
their goods on German ships, use German insurance com- 
provide at their own expense for German in- 
advance of their 


wins, we 


we 


panies... 
spectors who came to this country in 
shipments. The Nazis even insisted that contracts made 
with German firms should carry a printed clause to the 
effect that ‘this contract is made under National Social- 
ist principles’ . In practice this meant that the Amer- 
ican firm was strictly bound to the contract but that the 
Germans were able to get out of it at any time by quot 
ing such versions of National Socialist principles as they 
cared to apply at the moment.” 

In other words, Germans don’t do business in a purely 
economic sense, which is the only way any of us want to 
do business with them (those of us who want to do any 
business with them at all). “Every business deal carried 
with it political, military, social, propaganda implications. 





| 
} 
} 


| 


example, European firms doing business with Ger. 
many have been asked to fire anti-Nazi employees and 
to drop advertising in anti-Nazi newspapers. This pres. 
sure will continue in America, and will be supplemented 
with the constant threat by the Nazis that unless Amer. 
ican companies with German properties comply with their 
demands they will lose their property. This pressure may 
have already started here. 


For 


over 


M* MILLER has been told that the 
Nazis hope to play off the this 


country against each other. They plan to buy cotton from 


confidentially 
various sections of 


the South, fruit and lumber from the Far West and meat 
and grain products from the Middle West, in exchange 
for manufactured goods. sut they won't deal with the 
industrial East. 

If Hitler wins, we shall have to regiment our economy 


to deal with him, and remain regimented for many years, 
It would be good business if business sees to it that Hitler 


doesn’t win. 














Happy is the defense industry that has built over 
the years the loyalty and friendship of its workers. 
They become its first line of defense against sabo- 


| 
| FRIENDLY HARVEST 
| 


tage in time of stress. 


Happy too is any organization today which, like 
Fidelity, enjoys a wide reputation for friendliness. 
Although it may not be subject to sabotage, the 
fruits of its unswerving policy are many. And if, 
like Fidelity, it has cultivated the good will of 
agent and policyholder for sixty-three years, it is 
reaping in these unsettled days a harvest that is 


rich and gratifying. 
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ee ONS THIS WESTERN WORLD 
S$ pres- William C. Hester, a district manager for the Pan- , 
mented American Life of New Orleans, has been elected president 

Amer- § of the Jackson, Miss., Association of Life Underwriters. By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


th their George Pickett of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh and 

re may Homer E. Turner of the Lamar Life were elected vice- 
presidents, and John Hand, North American Life, secre- 
tary. 

J. Harold Sharpe, Fort Worth agency manager for the 
rat the Southland Life of Dallas, was elected president of the 
of. this Fort Worth Life Underwriters Association recently. Felix 
Hargis was elected vice-president and James A. Leddon 
secretary. 

James H. Brennan, general agent of the Fidelity Mutual 


T was just about six years ago that I set forth to 

live and work in This Western World. Luckily for 
me (an Effete Easterner), I had made many trips into 
“breadbasket” areas for a long period prior to 1934 
and was not so unfamiliar with the territory as to carry 
a copy of The New York Times constantly about with 
me. However, I naturally did not have the feel of the 
section and the knowledge of its people and their aims 


yn from 
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‘change : . ; EE . . ; 
‘ith the Life of Philadelphia, has been elected president of the and desires which I now flatter myself Laceis ee 
General Agents and Managers division of the Chicago I still had to make many of the associations an agg 
conomy | Association of Life Underwriters. He succeeds John ships which Suhel mnneiney Wem: Wrenner ee 
> yea Moynahan, manager for the Metropolitan Life of New also had to learn that there was some truth in Emer- 
) oad be York son’s statement when he said: “Europe extends to the 
t Hitler * ; a altel Wii at li ical” 
Sophie I. Bulow, of the Guardian Life of New York, has Alleghanies; beyond that lies America! 
been awarded a fellowship in the Life Office Management . * 4 
_f§ Association. Miss Bulow heads the licy secti ‘ . , 
“ . is © policy section at the T was through no talent of mine, but rather through 
_—— home office. ‘ ‘ ; 9 
a " ‘ : , 7 nee the fine cooperation and generous attitude of every 
| The Walla Walla Life Underwriters Association has : ‘ " 
| “ee _ ; : insurance man I met in This Western World that I 
elected L. V. Clark president, Everett L. Klaus vice-presi- a : ‘ 
it Dy Sell aneetenintmine ; : aie : found myself liking the job of traveling as much as 60,- 
| ent, L. D. Scholl secretary-treasurer, and W. P. Williams P a te ee 
}® national committeeman 000 miles a year between Winnipeg and Louisville 
eal Frank W. Dedman has resigned as president of the Life hae > South) = eo oy pane : pon — 
ae | Supervisors Association of Northern New Jersey, as he ror “ k preg res = ‘ ” vege rac re 
- has been appointed a general agent for the New England New * ork oF to — oe ¢ was palin 7 cn et 
Metual of Boston at Knoxville. Tenn: to enjoy the confidence of life insurance executives who 
ke | The following officers have been elected by the Life really pte gent ig = = who mgr = 
sx. | — Agency Managers, Inc,, of Richmond, Virginia: President, inside dope” which, alas, I could not at the moment 
he | Jewell W. Tyson; vice-president, Jesse A. Hood; secretary- divulge. I om >a can say of me that his confidence 
if, | treasurer, George T. Bryson. ever was violated! 
&f& a Jesse W. Abel, of the Metropolitan Life of New York, 
is has been elected president of the Erie, Pa., Life Under- HY do I ramble along in this fashion? Well, it’s 
is writers Association. Other officers are: J. Theodore Harper simply because this is, at the moment, my fare- 
and Charles Beierbach, vice-presidents; D. L. Williams. well to This Western World! Called to the duties of a 
secretary, and ¢ arlisle Ruhl, treasurer. . managing editor early this year (with headquarters at 
E Gustav C. Wuerth of the Northwestern Mutual Life of New York City) I felt it only fair that This Western 






Milwaukee, a past-president of the New York Life Under- 
writers Association, has been elected chairman of the 
board of past-presidents of the Association. 


World should be written by someone who is in it con- 
stantly. Even though it will be my good fortune, from 
time to time during the year, to travel and visit in the 
area where for six years I worked and supervised on 
behalf of The Spectator, I know that a closer contact is 
preferable for him who writes in this space. That is 
why I, for the nonce and with no little regret, relin- 
quish the authorship of this column and turn it over to 
Robert Foley, whose initial appearance here will be 
made on July 31. 













Sage OT a J 
oe A pLMlthillls tAfp 
a hate iat ~ 
; my Ea fee ~ ANY of you readers know Bob Foley. Some do 
M not. For the benefit of the latter group, I can 
tell vou that he has been connected with The Specator 
for about five years and has traveled extensively in 
This Western World. Himself hailing from Illinois, he 
understands the western field, particularly from the 
agency viewpoint. In the first months of his affiliation 
with The Spectator he was trained both at our publish- 
ing plant in Philadelphia and at our editorial headquar- 
ters in New York City. His opportunities for observa- 
tion have been manifold. His acquaintance with life 
insurance agents in This Western World is extensive. 
In the range of subject matter he is to cover in this col- 
umn he will have the widest possible latitude. Such 
opinions as he expresses may not necessarily be those 
of The Spectator, but that is a columnist’s privilege. 
Gentlemen, I give you Bob Foley! 
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Law less “ifically exe od ing, 120 Boylston Street. Newark, New Jersey 1004 Kinney Build 
aw, unless specifically exempted. Buffalo, New York—507 Dun Building. ing, 790 Broad Street 

My experience as Administrator of Charleston, West Virginia—805 Peoples New Orleans, Louisiana—1512 Pere Mar 

’ ‘ Ps . aur —_ Building. quette Building 
the Wage and Hour Law has con- Chicago, Ilinois—1200 Merchandise Mart New York, New York—341 Ninth Avenu 
vinced me that American employers 222 West North Bank Drive Oklahoma City, Oklahoma—523 Federa 
generally are willing to comply with Cincinnati, Ohio—1312 Traction Building Building 
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Street Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—219 Old Post 


Hour Law on a friendly basis, and I 
know that most American employers 


are willing 


requirements 
complies at the same time. 
In inviting me to express my views 


in this article, The Spectator has Honolulu, T. H.—345 Federal Building Richmond, Virginia—215 Richmond Trust 
done the Wage and Hour Division Houston, Texas—605 Federal Office Bldg Building, 627 Kast Main Street 
: . Indianapolis, Indiana—108 East Washing Rochester, New York—Room 47, Feder 
an appreciated service. In return I com Sireat Building 
have tried to cover all the points of Jackson, Mississippi—402 Deposit Guar- St. Louis, Missouri—100 Old Federal Bldg 
: . ~_ . — anty Bank Building st Paul, Minnesota—137 State Office 
interest to the insurance world. But Jacksonville. Florida—4&¢ New Post Office Building 
every reader knows how difficult it Building Salt Lake City, Utah—207 Boston Bldg 
is to write a comprehensive policy, Kansas City, Missouri—504 Title and San Antonio, Te xas O83 Federal Bldg 
rer) +42 E Trust Building, 10th & Walnut Streets San Francisco, California—500 Humboldt 
covering all eventualities. I suggest Little Rock, Arkansas—388 State Capitol tank Bldg., 785 Market Street 
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. . aw write to mé direct at Louisville, Kentucky—1106 Republic Bldg  eonpenate Mew Tork 621 Sande " em 
Washington, or call at or write to Madison, Wisconsin—303 Post Office Blds “Building 
our nearest field office. Manchester, New Hampshire—207 Post Toledo, Ohio—loon Central Stati 
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, » Marquette Michigan — Room 1 Post Worcester Massachusett 03 Feder 
Wage-Hour field offices: Office Building Building 


U.S. Wage and Hour Law 


(Concluded from page 19) 






Atlanta, 


Denver, 
merce 


to meet with the law’s Des Moines, lowa—227 Old Federal Bldg Pearl Street 

: “ * x ” Detroit, Michigan—348 Federal Building Portland, Oregon—208 Old lI S. Cour 
if the other fellow Erie, Pennsylvania—106 Federal Building House 

Hammonton, New Jersey—100 Bellevue Providence, Rhode Island—205 Benefit St 

taleigh, North Carolina—North Carolin 


Peachtree 
Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Alabama—1007 Comer Build- 


1114 Commerce 


Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 





Post Office Bldg 
Bldg 


Build 


249 Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—298 Federal 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—406 Pence 
ing, 730 Hennepin Avenue 
Nashville, Medical 


Georgia Witt Building, 
Street, N. E 


Maryland—606 Snow Building 


509 Arts 


Tennessee 


Building. 
Maine—30 


Office 
Portland, 


Colorado—300 Chamber of Com 
Building. Federal Building, 7% 


Asylum Street Department of Labor 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 


The F amily Advisor 


HE life insuranee agent has 
been the advisor of widows and 
orphaned children. He has helped 
them conserve the assets left by an 
insured husband and father. He has 








cuided them in planning their own 
financial futures. Thus he has en- 
couraged the development of those 
ideals of American living which so 
clearly distinguish us as a nation— 
love of education, freedom of enter- 
prise, security. 


laasachusells h tual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts 


LIFE 
Springfield, 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 


* 





1941 


1851 ye Our Ninetieth Year 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
American Raiiroads reported last 


HE A&sociation of 
T week that a new freight loadings 


was attained for the week ending June 21 when traffic 
reached 885,558 cars. This was the highest total for any 
week November 2, 1930. 
occurred in grain products due to heavy wheat shipments 
from the Southwest. Miscellaneous freight totaled 375,- 
225 cars, an increase of 7683 cars over the preceding 


high level in car 


since The largest movements 


week and 77,463 cars over the same period last year. 


INANCIAL markets only showed modest reactions last 
week to the peculiar twist taken in international affairs, 
occasioned by the entry of Russia into the European con- 


flict. Price changes were modest on the New York Stock 
Exchange and dealings for the most part were not 
worthy of mention. The bond market reflected some 


activity in rail dealings. Bonds of the reorganized rail- 
roads were favored since the roads are emerging favor- 
ably from tangled court proceedings and heavy carload- 


ings hint profitable operations. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last 
ne reflected an increase of one-half point to 100.5 
This 
is the first time during the year that the century mark 
has Only five of the thirteen 
reported by The Iron Age are operating at 95 per cent 
the the 


per cent of capacity, according to the Jron Age. 


been passed. districts 


of capacity or above and balance of districts 


are doing a peak business. 





A analysis of the weekly investments as displayed 
on this page now reveals that investments in loans 


on farm property, dwellings and business properties 
appear to be the investment choice for the week ending 
July 5. Commitments in public utility bonds registered 
a slight decrease, while investments in government obliga- 
tions showed a small increase from the preceding week. 
Investments in loans, railroad securities and government 
obligations accounted for over 91.96 per cent of the total 
commitments for the companies listed below. The amount 
invested year 1941 to date discloses that investments in 
public utility issues are prominent totaling 36.11 per cent 
of the aggregate invested. Loans and government issues 
accounted for 55.82 of the aggregate. Holdings in public 
utility companies still continue to be the favorite holding 
to date with loans and government securities running a 
second. Railroad securities are practically ignored 
registering only 3.95 per cent of the total commitments of 
all the companies. 


OMPOSITE 
C ended June 


close 


average security prices for the weeks 
14 and June 28, 1941, according to the 


New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 

June 14 June 28 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 

70 Industrials ...... 131.67 132.46 132.90 132.67 

ee eee 20.27 20.71 20.67 20.93 

ee 98.26 98.93 99.24 99.15 

— Pea rere 89.79 90.20 90.27 90.45 


—Frank F. Sweeney. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
Amount Per Cent Amount 
Invested to Total Invested 
Year 1939 Inves!- Year 1940 
to Date ment to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $13,492, 893 5.47 $15,719,593 
On Dwellings and Business Property a54 787,151 22.38 «55,332,331 
Total 68,190,044 27.85 71,051,924 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 10,598,494 4.33 19,743,486 
Stocks 52.000 02 
Total 10,650,484 4.35 19,743, 486 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 53,173,210 23.76 51,796,132 
Stocks 1,010,359 41 608, 838 
Total 59, 183,569 24.17 52,494,970 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 47 587.679 19.43 28 698 723 
Canadian Bonds 734,781 .39 29,090 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 49,155. 409 20.08 53, 763, 186 
Total 97, 457,858 39.81 82,431,909 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 5,823,572 2.38 12,641,116 
Stocks 3.524.726 1.44 3.066.752 
Total 9, 348, 298 3.82 | 15,707,868 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 172,053,134 70.28 | 168,662,643 
Stocks 4.587.085 1.87 3.675.590 
Loans 68. 190,044 27.85 | 71,051,924 
Total 244,830,263 | 100.00 | 241,390,157 


&~Includes F. H. A. Loans b 


Includes .17°, F. H. A. Loans. 


Franklin 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Amount 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
ment to Date ment June 28 ment July 5 ment 
6.51 $15,357, 487 5.54 $590,310 4.30 $665 958 6.77 
22.92 66,047,683 23.82 b6 679,121 b48.67 4,292,474 43.67 
29.43 81,405,170 29.36 7, 269 431 52.97 4,958 432 50.44 
8.18 10,896,744 3.93 840,573 6.13 2,141,697 21.79 
44,462 .02 
8.18 10,941, 206 3.95 840.573 6.13 2,141,697 21.79 
21.46 99 540, 488 35.90 1,175, 488 8.56 530, 700 5.40 
.25 591,813 21 30,000 .22 
21.71 100, 132, 301 36.11 1, 205, 488 8.78 530,700 5.40 
11.89 45,454,844 16.39 1,451,344 10.58 1,470,000 14.95 
01 728 647 .26 
831, 180 .30 
22.27 26.351, 740 9.51 955 , 250 6.96 469 428 4.78 
34.17 73,366,411 26.46 2,406,594 17.54 1.939 428 19.73 
5.24 9,794,424 3.53 1,950,000 14.21 252,670 2.57 
1.27 1,620, 202 59 50, 250 .37 6,800 .07 
6.51 11,414,626 4.12 2,000, 250 14.58 259 . 470 2.64 
69.05 | 193,598,067 69.82 6,372,655 46.44 4,864,495 49.49 
1.52 2, 256.477 82 80, 250 .59 6,800 .07 
29.43 81,495,170 29.36 7,269, 431 52.97 4.958 432 50.44 
100.00 277,259,714 100. 00 13,722,336 100.00 9,829,727 100.00 
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Another Threat? 


HE Amalgamated Clothing 

Workers of America, CIO af- 
filiate, is said to be planning 
both health insurance and life 
insurance for 100,000 persons 
throughout the men’s clothing 
industry, to be financed by a 3 
per cent tax on employers who 
would supposedly bear all ex- 
penses. Amalgamated is alleged 
to have about 275,000 members. 
Consummation of an agreement 
with the National Association of 
Clothing Manufacturers for such 
an insurance scheme is averred 
to be in the offing. Presumably, 
the insurance would be written 
in the Amalgamated Life & 
Health Insurance Company of 
Chicago which was chartered in 
Illinois during March of last 
year. One phase of the plan has 
already been tried out in the 
Windy City where, says the 
union, some 14,000 workers are 
enrolled and where employers 
and workers share the cost. The 
individual life insurance 
amounts to $500 and the health 
benefits are said to pay $10 per 
week for 15 weeks in any one 
year. 

Theoretically, this scheme 
may look good. Actually, it is 
very doubtful whether any union 
can administer such an opera- 
tion with the same accuracy and 
with the same prompt service to 
policyholders as has character- 
ized industrial life insurance in 
the United States. The conflict 
of interests behind the move 
would militate against that. 

The business of a union is to 
secure better working conditions 
for its members (we leave out 








With The Editors 








PRESSURE 


I ars matter of pressure in selling is 
subject of definition. To right- 
minded people, recalling that they are 
mortal and that at death their depen- 
dents will become destitute unless they 
make suitable provisions for the future is 
the strongest kind of moral pressure. 
Many vices are merely virtues carried to 
extreme. Persistency is an important in- 
gredient in all successful selling. If this 
be a crime we proudly plead guilty. The 
persistency of the agent has insured 
America.""—CLARIS ADAMS, President, 
Ohio National Life. 








discussion of the certainty that 
it usually makes a handsome 
profit for those who run it). The 
business of a life insurance com- 
pany is to provide sound insur- 
ance and the highest degree of 
service at a fair cost. A life 
insurance company is rarely, if 
ever, deflected from its purpose 
On the other hand a union, en- 
gaged in a struggle with some 
other union or with representa- 
tives of government or of capi- 
tal, could easily neglect a 
“tacked-on” life insurance affili- 
ate. Let the unions mind their 
business and let the life insur- 
ance companies mind theirs. 
Both have been notably success- 
ful in their respective fields. 


Investment Woes 


LIFE insurance companies, look- 
ing over the portfolio picture 
of past months, may take some 
comfort from the fact that, as re- 
gards real estate, there has been 
a decided improvement. Rehabil- 
itation of properties, better se- 







































lection, a more studied approach 
to the operational phases and 
many other elements are respon- 
sible for this. Naturally, the na- 
tional defense program, with its 
outpouring of finances, has been 
an important factor. 

However, while the real estate 
picture has improved, other in- 
vestment avenues have remained 
about as they were. Return on 
bonds of various classifications 
continues negligible and in some 
instances the very essence of the 
basic collateral has been imper- 
iled by aspects of the general 
situation nationwide. 

The problem of an adequate 
investment return is_ almost 
acute. As an instance of this, it 
may be remarked that the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, recently sent 
out a notice to field forces stat- 
ing that, beginning July 1, the 
company would discontinue issu- 
ance of retirement annuities, 
annual premium endowments 
where the endowment period or 
the premium payment period is 
less than ten years, and all single 
premium endowments. The com- 
pany frankly says that the diffi- 
culty of securing satisfactory 
investments for its funds made it 
advisable to impose limitations 
on the issue of contracts involv- 
ing a_ substantial investment 
element. 

The experience of the Pruden- 
tial is, on a greater or lesser 
scale, that of practically every 
life insurance company in the 
country. Solution of the prob 
lem is not yet and farsighted 
executives are already taking the 
possibility of a post-emergency 
recession into consideration. 
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